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nature notes for may. 

By Winifred Tibbits. 

May. This is the month I love best in all the year. Every- 
thing is so fresh and green and all things seem to ieioice. 
The words of King Solomon come forcibly to mind : “ For, 
lo. the winter is past, the rain is over and gone, the flowers 
appear on the earth, the time of the singing of birds is come 
and the voice of the turtle is heard in our land.” The air is 
soft and warm and filled with the joyous songs of the birds 
and the hum of countless insects. The larches have been 
green for some time and sway gently with every breeze that 
comes whispering up the valley. Pale yellow clumps of 
primroses look up from the mossy banks, and down in the 
marsh by the river the marsh marigolds show up in brilliant 
golden patches. An early butterfly flits lightly by and a 
clumsy humble-bee comes buzzing along, pausing now and 
then to dip into the honied flowers. The willow catkins are 
almost over now and the yellow fluffy balls have given place 
to the starry white flowers of the blackthorn. The leaves, 
of the purple orchis ( Orchis mascula) are well up and we found 
a few plants in flower. 

May 3rd. We found the nest of a song thrush in the garden, 
and the four half-fledged young birds seemed very much 
crowded as they lay huddled one on the top of another with 
their large yellow beaks opened to the widest extent. 

A missel thrush has built in an apple tree in the orchard. 
The nest is rather low down and built of dry moss and grass. 
There are four eggs in of a greenish-blue colour, with purplish- 
brown markings on the broader end ; they are only a little 
larger than those of the song thrush. 

We have found a great many cotyledons during the last 
ew days , beech and sycamore of course, but quite the prettiest 
aie the little crimson kidney-shaped seedleaves of the herb- 
robert. We have also found laurel, holly, hawthorn, cherry 
and gosling-grass seedlings. 

large cherry tiee in full blossom seems to attract a great 
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has only the foundation of a nest which seems doomed to be 
blown away. 

May 10 th. This morning I saw a squirrel among the larch 
trees with a beautiful bushy tail that looked almost white. 
He sprang from bough to bough with marvellous rapidity, 
alighting on the slenderest twigs that swayed up and down 
under his weight. Once he almost lost his balance, but with 
a quick jerk of his tail he righted himself and was off again in 
a second. In April I saw several of these little creatures 
busily eating off the young shoots of the fir trees. They 
would run out along a branch till they were as near the end as 
possible, then bend forward, seize hold of the tender juicy 
shoot and bend it up till they could eat it comfortably, then 
they let it go and with a quick bound had begun on another. 

To-day sunshine and shower followed each other rapidly j 
and we saw a lovely rainbow thrown right across the vivid 
green of a larch plantation. The brightly coloured bow 
across the sky reminds one of the lines from Hiawatha — 

“Saw the rainbow in the sky. 

Whispered, * What is that, Nokomis ? * 

And the good Nokomis answered, 

* ’Tis the heaven of flowers you see there, 

All the wild-flowers of the forest. 

All the lilies of the prairie, 

When on earth they fade and perish, 

Blossom in that heaven above us. J ” 
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And then we remember our own Bib e story with its glorious 
promise that while the earth remameth seedtime and harvest, 
P 'm w. summer and winter, and day and night shall 


May Uth. I daresay everyone knows the old rhyme- 

“If the oak is out before the ash 
We shall have a splash, 

If the ash is out before the oak 
We shall have a soak.” 

If it holds good we may hope for a fine summer, for the 
oaks have, with a sudden and unexpected rush, overtaken 
the slowly unfolding buds of the ash, and arc almost in leaf. 
The somewhat heavy yellowish colour of the oak leaves are 
a great contrast to the delicate tender green of the beech 
and larch. Ferns grow down here in Somerset in great pro- 
fusion. They hang down from the high banks which border 
the lanes in great clusters— polypody, hartstongue, lady fern 
and many others. 

May 15 th. The swifts have come back after their winter 
sojourn in warmer lands. They do not seem to be the least 
bit tired after their long journey, but sweep in never-ending 
circles round the church tower with untiring energy, catching 
countless insects in their rapid flight. It is extraordinary 
the power they seem to have of flying rapidly about the whole 
day long with scarcely a moment’s rest. Swifts used to be 
included in the swallow family, but now it has been found 
out that they are more closely related to the humming bird. 
In the swift and humming bird all four toes are directed 
forwards, while the swallows and martins have only three 
toes directed forwards and the fourth backwards. 

To-day we saw the sweetest little wren’s nest. It looked 
like a little tuft of moss and lichen growing on the trunk of 
a pine tree. No one would have had the least idea that it 
was a nest if the foolish little bird had not flown out as we 
went by. Two pairs of blackbirds have built their nest in 
bundles of faggots quite close to the stables. One of the 
hen birds is quite tame and will sit quietly and look out at us 
with her bright eyes when we go and visit her, but the other 
one is very shy and timid and flies off the minute we go near, 
lrds of prey are very numerous in this neighbourhood. 

awks, crows and magpies make terrible havoc amongst the 
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iey come out and set to work to build a nest and lay their eggs. 
Lesser hairy woodrush is already in fruit, but I have not 
seen the greater hairy woodrush down here at all. 

May 18 th. I saw two families of robins learning to fly in 
different parts of a hedge to-day. They looked such dear 
fluffy little balls as they hopped about, and one youngster 
seemed very proud of himself as he made venturesome little 
movements, half hopping, half flying, all the while venting 
his delight in queer little squeaks. The beech trees along 
the lanes are lovely now, many of them being in flower. 

These narrow, winding Somerset lanes are perfectly de- 
lightful. There is generally a high bank on each side covered 
with lovely soft cushions of green moss and smooth shining 
hartstongue and lady fern drooping gracefully down. Here 
and there patches of golden saxifrage show where the bank 
is extra damp, and the transparent stalks of the liverwort, 
with a little black bead on the top or what looks like a little bit 
of yellow fluff, grow out from the crimson cups on the thallus. 

On warm sunny days quantities of May flies may be seen 
hovering over the river in a never-ending maze. Up and 
down, under and over, in and out they go in their last mad 
dance over the water. Their life history is a strange one. 
After spending one or perhaps two years in the preparatory 
stages of their existence they emerge one evening from their 
pupa skin and almost at once begin their dance over the water. 
This only lasts a few hours, for before morning the host of 
merry little dancers will have passed out of existence, and 
in the evening another host will be ready to take their place. 
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As they skim about they choose their mates and the egg s 
are then deposited. They have no mouths in the fly stage 
of their life and so can take in no food to sustain them through 

May 21s/. To-day we went a little farther afield than, 
usual and found twelve more flowers for our list, amongst 
which were yellow pimpernel or wood loosestrife, marsh 
valerian, grass vetchling, wood sanicle and bistort. The 
latter is sometimes called snakeroot ; this and the word 
bistort (twice twisted) refer to the twisted snakelike appearance 
of the rhizome. We watched a pair of willow warblers, or 
willow wrens as they are often called, flying about from tree 
to tree, but we had no time to look for their nest, which is 
generally built on the ground and is domed like that of the 
wren, but we did see a beautifully built little chaffinch’s nest 
in a hedge, well out of reach. 

Every morning I hear a chiff-chaff giving out his monotonous 
little notes, but so far I have not been able to see him. There 
is a wood-pecker too in the wood close by, and although 
again and again I hear him laughing in the trees, I can never 
get a glimpse of him. 

May 2Hh. We found some beautiful oak apples this after- 
noon, and the tassel-like staminate flowers were crowded 
with bright crimson currant galls. Nearly every part of the 
oak seems to be occupied in its turn by the grub of some 
insect or other. The oak moth caterpillar rolls himself up 
rather untidily in a leaf and then spins a cocoon inside in 
the shape of a little boat. The grub of the stag beetle attacks 
the hard wood under the bark and lives there for three or 
four years. The many different kinds of galls on an oak tree 
are made by as many different kinds of insects when they 
deposit their eggs. The oak apples contain several grubs, 
each curled round in its own little cell, while the currant galls 
on the flowers, and the cherry and spangle galls on the leaves, 
each contain one grub. After the mother insect has placed 
her egg the gall begins to form slowly round it, and in this 

way the grubs find suitable food ready for them when they 
hatch out of the eggs. 

Many other trees have galls also, but the oak has many 
more guests than any of them. 
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By Edith Escombe. 
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bare aspect. As I write I recall a nursery of the past wS 
comfortable red-tou 64 carpet and wam window Curtains 
e deal table covered with a bright cloth, chairs with padded 
seats, a low rocking chair, and bassinette placed well out of 
e draught. It was not as hygienic as the modern bareness, 
yet the inmates of the carpeted nursery have long since grown 
to be men and women with no absent member from their ranks. 

Cork carpet is undoubtedly cleanly ; it can be swept over 
several times a day, and washed over each morning ; but 
even this will not prevent fluff from accumulating, which 
blows about in every current of air, and as soon as children 
crawl on the floor sticks to their clothes and makes them 
look untidy. The unhygienic Brussels carpet might collect 
the dust, but at least it did so in an unobtrusive way, and 
only yielded up its collection to the attentions of a long broom 
when the children were safely out of the way. 

One with and part of these nurseries of the past was the 
old nurse.' No one seemed to have young nurses in those 
days, and no one dreamed of choosing a nurse because she 
looked ‘ smart.’ The modern nurse, dressed in close imitation 
of the trained hospital nurse, and addressed either as Miss 
So-and-So or by her Christian name, strikes me as a far less 
capable person than the managing nurse of the old nursery. 
This is partly due to the fact that doctors are much more 
easily called in in these days of quick transit, and possibly 
modern mothers invade their nurseries more than mothers 


